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106 ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY. 

tion of the truth contributed by earlier thinkers. As in the 
case of the preceding volume, the translation is excellent, 
and the value of the work is greatly increased by the full 
analytical table which precedes it. 

Henry B. Gardner. 

Broivn University. 



The Genesis op the United States. — A narrative of the move- 
ment in England, 1605-1616, which resulted in the plantation of 
North America by Englishmen, disclosing the contest between Eng- 
land and Spain for the possession of the soil now occupied by the 
United States of America ; set forth through a series of historical 
manuscripts, now first printed, together with a re-issue of rare con- 
temporaneous Tracts, accompanied by bibliographical memoranda, 
notes, and brief biographies, collected, arranged, and edited by 
Alexander Brown, with 100 portraits, maps, and plans. 2 vols. 
Pp. xxxviii, 1 157. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890. 

The above formidable title makes a claim and arouses an 
expectation which at once attract the interest of every care- 
ful student of American history. When we learn further 
that the work is the result of fourteen years' research, and 
when we see the minute pains spent upon all the details, 
when we open the two massive volumes and observe the 
variety of valuable material, a natural sense of gratitude 
arises toward the scholar who has completed so vast an un- 
dertaking, and placed his results at the service of his 
countrymen. The expectation is heightened by the author's 
own summary of his task (p. xiii) : 

"To make the work as complete a history as is now pos- 
sible of the movement in England. ... To give the 
narrative with the evidence, and the actors therein, with 
their lives and portraits." 

How far does the result sustain the presumption in the 
author's favor? 

In execution the work leaves almost nothing to be desired. 
More sumptuous volumes have seldom issued from any 
American press. The beautiful plates and maps make them 
works of art, albeit their connection with the text is 110- 
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The Genesis of the United States. 107 

where indicated. The perfection of the letter-press and 
illustrations is rivalled by the elaborateness of the ap- 
paratus. Mr. Brown has known how to furnish those con- 
veniences of table of contents, introduction, and index, 
which make a work accessible to other scholars. He has 
throughout given full and generous credit to such work of 
others as he has used, and will find his reward in the ac- 
knowledgments of those who follow in the path he has hewn 
out. One who has done so much for his readers will pardon 
the suggestion that he might do a little more. There is 
nowhere any indication of the originals from which the por- 
traits are drawn ; the Roman numerals at the head of the 
pieces are obtrusive and a little annoying. The numbers of 
the sections might conveniently be inserted in the running 
headings. Double dates (O. S. and N. S.) are seldom given, 
nor is it easy to distinguish between the title of the pieces, 
the text, and the author's comments. In a few instances, as 
on pp. in, 440, 697, he has entirely neglected to state where 
the original is to be found. 

The documents themselves are, of course, much more im- 
portant than their typographical form. They include seven 
different sets of matter, besides the author's comments. 
First are the heretofore unpublished manuscripts, of which 
the most valuable is the remarkable series of extracts from 
Spanish official documents. There are about eighty of 
these pieces, most of them very brief, but all of much inter- 
est. Some English contemporary letters and extracts, and 
some records of the Virginia Company belong in this class. 
For all of these the thanks of American scholars are due. 
The second class of documents is made up of reprints of 
rare contemporary tracts and sermons, many of which have 
been almost inaccessible. Mr. Brown has also given various 
papers in full which had been known only through extracts 
in the works of Neill and others. The other classes of 
documents are of decidedly less value. They are reprints of 
papers already to be found in English books of no startling 
rarity, of similar pieces perfectly accessible in American 
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publications, and of extracts from biographies, histories, and 
common narratives. It is evident that this material is of 
unequal freshness. The author claims (p. xi) to have added 
three hundred documents to the seventy-one previously 
known. An analysis of three different parts of the work, 
each of about one hundred and ten pages, beginning with 
Documents I, CI, CCCI respectively, makes it possible to 
compare the mass of these new authorities with the reprinted. 
Out of about 335 pages, 64, or less than one-fifth, are made up 
of previously unprinted matter ; 59 pages, or another fifth, are 
composed of reprints of rare tracts ; of the remaining three- 
fifths, two parts are made up of reprints of very common 
documents, and about one part is comment. The work is, 
therefore, not rich in "historical manuscripts, now first 
printed." The new documents are most of them short, and 
not to be compared in importance with those previously 
known. 

This disproportion suggests a doubt whether the histori- 
cal preparation of the author is equal to his indefatigable 
spirit of research. His work has been pursued in the midst 
of difficulties which would have stopped a less determined 
writer. He was not able to consult the Spanish Archives. 
Mr. Curry did that work for him (p. 37), and to Mr. Curry 
is therefore due much of the credit for the discovery. Mr. 
Brown does not read old Spanish, and, therefore, Professor 
De Vere made his translations (p. 43). Mr. Brown could 
not visit Providence, and Mr. Bartlett made extracts for 
him (p. 142.) For all this Mr. Brown. is not responsible; 
but how can a man who does not know Spanish, and must 
trust to others to make selections in archives and libraries 
of all countries, be sure that he has reached the bottom of 
his own material ? 

This uncertainty is increased by the frequent want of 
order and proportion in the author's comments. After the 
charter of 1609 comes a quotation from Hume in 1754 (p. 64). 
A memorandum of the beginning of the translation of the 
Bible finds its way between a letter of Gorges and one of 
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Zuniga (p. 97). One of the "original manuscripts" has, 
in relation to Virginia, only the information that King James 
wanted a ' ' Virginia Squirrill, which they say will fly. ' ' 
In the midst of great learning, the comments are often 
trivial, and fail to establish a connection between the pieces 
printed. 

The difficulty in using the book arises less out of minor 
defects than out of the author's deliberately chosen plan. 
He believes that history can be written by arranging to- 
gether chronologically a series of comments, of varying 
importance, each furnished with an explanatory note ; and 
by throwing other information into a biographical dictionary 
of men connected with the period. His whole book has 
much the character of the illustrative extracts at the end 
of Bancroft's History of the Constitution. Does Mr. Brown 
not see that he has painstakingly gathered materials which 
he, of all men, ought to be able to expound ? He does not 
fulfil his promise to "enable the reader to see the events, 
and those engaged pass before his mind's eye." The cor- 
relation of events, the passing from one place to another, 
the influence of persons — Mr. Brown is saturated with all 
this ; but he has so dispersed his energies that no clear 
notion is given. Compare Mr. Gardiner's picture of the 
same period in England, and see how he makes home and 
foreign policy play together. Even in Mr. Brown's favorite 
thesis, that Spain was with great difficulty held back from 
crushing the infant colony, his documents make one think 
of the conspirators in the Pirates of Penzance. ' ' We go, we 
go," they sang ; and so Zuniga was alway urging, and the 
King of Spain was always directing "the necessary mea- 
sures." "But you don't go," said the General; and Mr. 
Brown produces no evidence that the Spaniards ever really 
meant to destroy the colony. 

To sum up our estimate of the Genesis of the United 
States : it is a work of patience and learning, but not of dis- 
crimination ; it is indispensable to the scholar, but not of 
great use to the ordinary student ; there is much that is new 
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in it, and more that is old ; upon it a history might be based, 
a history which ought to be written by Mr. Alexander 
Brown. 

ALBERT BUSHNEIX HART. 

Harvard University. 



P. J. Proudhon, Seine Lehre und sein Leben. Von Dr. Kari, 
DiRHiv. Zweite Abtheilung. Pp. 328. Jena, 1890. (Conrad's 
Sammlung nationalokonomischer und statisticher Abhandlungen. 

Having given, in a previous division of his work, an ex- 
position of Proudhon's theories of property and of value, 
Dr. Diehl proceeds, in a second part, to expound the other 
chief economic ideas and social reforms which are connected 
with the name of this once eminent Frenchman. Were 
there no other reasons for its existence this study would de- 
serve the gratitude of scholars for a reasonably brief state- 
ment of the theories of Proudhon. Very few of this day 
will care to search for themselves the thirty-seven volumes 
of his collected works, the fourteen volumes of correspond- 
ence, and the numerous files of newspapers which contain 
the results of his enormous literary activity. It must be ad- 
mitted that only a small part of this flood of letters, articles, 
and essays is of permanent value, hence a judicious selection 
and condensation puts the student of the history of political 
economy under obligation. 

The first part of this second edition of Dr. Diehl's work 
exhibits the manner in which Proudhon, upon the basis of 
his ideas of property and value, built up and rounded out 
his social system. This includes both his theoretical and 
practical development, which the author divides into three 
chronological periods, in which the February Revolution 
stands as a centre. The period previous to 1848 is, for 
Proudhon, a season of preparation. Having, in 1840, an- 
swered the question "What is property?" by asserting 
that it was theft, he lays down, in 1846, a theory of value, 
full of contradictions, to be sure, but which in the end 
makes labor the chief factor. But, notwithstanding the in- 
flammable nature of the two theories thus put in juxtaposi- 
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